DAUGHTERS   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA

she did not treat them, when once they had earned
her confidence, as servants so much as friends, and
she regarded the performance of their duties as acts
of kindness to herself.

It is the very triviality of the innumerable refer-
ences to Brown which precisely defines his services to
the Queen. He accompanied her everywhere (indeed
she stated as a sort of stage-direction that he must
always be assumed as being on the box of her
carriage, unless she definitely said that he was not)
and he walked by her pony when she rode and
close at hand when she was on foot. On a day of
rain his kilt got wet and chafed his knees behind,
and he had to take care of himself, and her doctor
ordered him to keep his leg up. The box-seat where
he sat was " alarmingly high/5 though, presumably,
it was no higher than that of her coachman. She
walked with him through her Palace at Holyrood,
and he was much interested in Queen Mary's rooms ;
afterwards she sat under a hawthorn tree and read
the poems of the Ettrick Shepherd from the volume
which Brown had given her. On the anniversary of
the Prince Consort's birthday, when she made presents
to all her upper servants, she gave Brown his present
with the rest of them. " The tears/5 she wrote,
" came into his eyes and he said c It is too much.5
God knows it is not for one so devoted and faithful/5
When, on the resumed great expeditions, the Queen
stayed in other houses she always went to see how
her servants were lodged: at the inn at Loch
Torridon, for instance, one of the party had a very
hot room over the kitchen, but Brown's room,
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